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‘Whalf of my peach trees. 


* will prove effectual. 
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“]MPORTANT DISCOVERY—PERHAPS. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. 

I have been a constant reader of the American 
Farmer from the time of its first publication, and 
» frequently referred to it, in hopes of finding an ef- 

fectual remedy against the attack of the worm on 
peach trees. I found at different times a number 
of publications upon the subject, and believe have 
tried the greater part of the remedies therein pre- 
scribed, without success. Finally, I concluded 
that the old method of cutting the worm out with 

a penknife, was the only one upon which any re- 

liance could be placed, and have therefore been in 
the constant habit of preserving my trees in that 
way. for years. I have, however, lately made an 
experinient, which I have. every reason to believe, 
is quite as effectual,.and attended with much less 
trouble. About a year ago, after I had gone the 
rounds, laid bare the roots, and cleared my trees 
of the worm, I took some fine screenings of An- 
thr coal, and put abgut#qmart or two to the 
roots of each tree ; this was done to about the one 
Last fall P’went round as 
usual to cut out the worms; those trees which 
had the Anthracite coal screenings about their 
roots, wére, without a single exception, clear of 
worms, the others had, as usual, a considerable 
number. I imngediately applied the coal to the 
whole of my trees, and thus far, am well pleased 
with my prospects a success. *Y propose contin- 
another yearfeafter which, I 

~€a speak with more certainty upon the subject; 
but the circumstance of thatd¥alf of the trees up- 
“an which the experiment was made, although sit- 
isely-like the others, having been found 
when the others were full of them, 





Orwigsburg, 25th Jan. 1835.4 












BENE SEED. 
CHARLESTON, S. Caronina, Jan. 4, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Farmerand Gardener :— 

1 send you by this opportunity a box of Bene 
or Sesamum seed,which is very muth used in this 
country, for all complaints of the bowels; it i 
particularly efficacious in dysentery. The seed 
is sown in April, and the Waves are fit for 
use in June. They are steeped in spring water, 
two or three to a tumbler, and in 10 of 18 min® 
utes the water will be fit to drink. Chiléfen drink 
it freely, as it is free from any thing unpleasant to 
the taste or smell. 

The following ription from the New Eng- 
land Farmer gives &good idea of this important 
plant : 

THE BENE PLANT. 

Mr. Fessenden—Dear Sir, in October, 1810, 
being on an excursion to Savannah, I was favored 
with an opportunity of making myself acquainted 
with the properties of the Bene plant. I visited a 
gentleman’s plantation in the country where it was 
cultivated extensively and was then in full harvest. 
It was planted in hills ~~ and the produce 
of seed was exceedingly abundant, and it was as- 
certained that with proper management one hun- 
dred pounds of seeds would yield ninety pounds of 
oil. A bottle of the expressed oil was presented 
to me, which I found in domestic use to be fully 
equal to the best Florence oil. On my return I} i 
planted some of the seed in a garden of a rich and 
moist soil; the plant flourished luxuriantly nd at- 
tained to its full size, and in autumn the pods were, 
well filled with seed, but before they were quite 
ripean early frost destroyed'tny pleasant prospects. 
There is in my opinion a tolerable probability that 
this plant may be cultivated in our climate if plant- 
ed in a light, not too rich, soil; and if success 
should attend the trials it would prove an article 
of incalculable importance to our agricultural in- 
terests. In the 4th edition of my American New 
Dispensatory, I published the following account 
of the Bene plant. 

Sesamum Orientale. Oily Gain. Bene. 

Phis, originally an African plant, has become 
well known by the name of dene in South Caroli- 
na afid in Georgia, or the vangloe of the West Indies. 
Itis an annual plant, rising with an herbaceous 
four corneredsstalk, two feet high,@ending out a 
few short side branches; the leaves are oblong. 
oval, alittle hairy, and stand opposite. The flow- 
ers terminate the stock in loose spikes; they are 
small, of a dirty white color, shaped somewhat like 
those offoxglove. After the fléWers are past, ger- 
men turns to an oval acute pointed capsula, with 
four cells filled with oval compressed seeds which | diciow®l 
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excellent mucilage, well adapted to all 
tions of that class of remedies} and in’ ft 
used with the most marke effect, in 
demic dysentery in 8 i Consi 
therefore, the great utility and im 
bene plant, its cultivation by our patri 
cannot be too strongly re 
The foregoing is the account whic 
about fourteen years simce,“and I c 
your consideration, aud subscribe wi 
Your obedigs JAMES 
Plymouth, Jan. 15,°1835. 


Horses and Cattle-~—An i 
this town has communicated to 
effectual remedy against a 
pe 2 who may have eaten too much gi rail 
simply to administer a pint of *melte 
as soon as the fact is discovered. * 
tried the experiment a number of 1 
ways with success.—WVorridg , 
? 9 
The manufacture of sugar from 
increases in the north of France. 
45 manufactories® 
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Mrs. Bogue, of Amherst, on 
tember last, the anniversary of 
year, spun sixty knots and thi 


some wellen yarn. | 





Tue Eve.—The nes of * 
off every trifling affection of: 


he eye, 
that cannot be too stro ats 
action of light and air 


the organ rigidly com ed, op 

total blindness, is im wate sara nee 
quence of that which, 
slight flow of humor, or a xe tas 
blood, would have subsided in) Ww 









“lripen in autumn. . Of late years, the seeds have| on 
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® y [From the Joumal ofthe Franklin Institute] 

"|  Rerorrion Mr. JD. Woodside’s Revolving 
ue Harrow'and Seed Cart. 

AwThe Committee on Science and the Arts, con- 


~ © dtitutediby the Franklin Institute, of the State of 
~ Pennsylvania, forthe promotion of the Mechanic 

fs ta ini was referred for examination a Re- 
"i ving. wand Seed Cart, invented by Mr. 
James Ds» Woodside, of Washington City, District 
of Columbia, Report— 


Pi, “That’ scam a model of the machine, 
*. and i erous certificates of its perform™ 
F. which, 








have been given by agricultutal gen- 
they are of the:opinion that this is a valu- 
able improvement in that necessary implement of 

» husbandry, the harrow? . 
Some of the committee were present during a 

* tril of nid thése machines, the result of which 
twas highly Satisfactory» It seemed on that occa- 
sion to require More power to move it than the 
common harrow, but its superior efficacy in erad- 
icating weeds, and pulverising the soil, will, it is 
believed; more th@m compensate for this differ- 

» © née,as it will.certainly do more work at one op- 
| eration, than the cofmon harrow will at two or 
« oe Another advantage which it possesses is, that 
a it is’not so liable, to be clogged or choked by 
j weeds and clods of eaxgh, as the common harrow. 
q Thesé are collected by the’ latter, and wherever 
.: the | w is raised to clear it of them, there re- 


~ 


4 a heap of rubbish, which impairs the even- 
4 a Hthe field, and injures the crop. 


e committee have not had an opportunity of 


_ seeing. the seeding apparatus in+ operation, but 


F * from am inspection of it;they believe it will be 


a answer very well for smooth and heavy 
, guch as clover seed, and wheat or rye, as it 


* willpaf; properly regulated, distribute them more 
» »__ evenly than can be done by hand. 
ee). Accompanying this report, is a description of 
» ~~. the machine, which has been furnished by the in- 
Pe ventor. + 


7. 


ae 


_- *By order of the Committee, 
“? Wituiam Hamitton, Actuary. 
Oct. 9th, 1884. 


Description of Mr. J. D. Woodside’s Revolving 
a arrow and Seed Cart. 
In the Cdnstruction of my harrow | usea cylin- 
«der t six inches in diameter, made of any 
oe i equal itt length to the distance of from 
, = toface ofthe hubs of the wheels of a cart, 
* to which it isattached. The cylinder moves on 
. sing through the arms of a frame, 
* the four ends of: hich rest on the end of the iron 
_ axle®rojecting beyond the hubs. This frame is 
“eforced baekw#from the cart wheel by a nut ona 
bolt, which enters the end of the arms of the 
» frame,.for the purpose of tightening the chain 
* band, which passes over the band wheel, secured to 
the spokes onthe inner side of the cart wheel, hav- 
ing a V groove to receive the chain. Near each end 
oo of theveylinder is aycast iron cylinder, witha V 
: "groove of about eight inches diameter, in which 
ee feb plays with a cross, which gives the cyl- 
\». ~ ander 4 counter motion to that of the cart wheel. 
Ps. sietiapt nie catt of the band wheel ©n the 


the cart whee being about 128 inches, 
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ind that of the cylinder Wheel 24, gives six Tevo~ 
lutions of the éylinder to one of the cart wheel ; 
consequantly, the teeth’ on the cylinder (39 in 
number) move with a rapidity which roots up all 
kind of weeds, such as crab grass, wire grass, 
vines, &c. and at the same time, pulverises the 
earth most-effectually, to the depth of six inches 
or more, the length of the teeth. By placing the 
chain band over the wheels, without the cross, the 
cylinder will of course revolve «with the cart 
wheel ; and as it makes six revolutions to one of 
the cart wheel, the cylinder weighing 250 lbs. act- 
ing as a roller, tends to mash the clods of earth,which 
the teeth in revolving cut and lighten up, in a ve- 
ry effectual manner. In working the implement 
pwithout the cross in the band, it does not require 
much power, but it is evidently notso effectual in 
destroying weeds, &c. There is a contrivance 
for elevating the harrow or cylinder, for passing 
over stumps, &c. by means of a windlass. ‘The 
grain Hae in the from the cart by a sieve of 
sheet i in the form of two spouts, having a 
descent each way, from the centre of the cart in 
front, and passing under the shafts, extending as 
far out as the cart wheels. To these spouts or 
sieves, which are perforated to suit the size of 
the grain to be sown, is connected a mouth- 
piece of leather, in the upper end of which is a 
square frame of iron with a bolt thus, | 
which bolt enters the front board of the Yd 
cart, and suspends the sieve. A hopper, | 

with a leather mouth-piece, placed inside ef the 
cart, conveys the grain to the sieve, which is al- 
ways full while the grain is to be seen in the hop- 
per. The grain is shaken through the sieves by 
means of a cog wheel, which strikes the ends, and 
are revolved by a bamd which passes over the 
hubs of the cart wheel, and the two cog wheels 
on each side of the cart. The faster the cart 
moves the faster the grain falls; and the quantity 
to be sown to the acre, is regulated by the num- 
ber of holes in the sieves. 

The harrow and seeding apparatus can be at- 
tached to, and detached from the cart, in five or 
ten minutes, so that the cart is always at service 
for other purposes. 

Gentlemen of the Commitiee—This explana- 
tion of my harrow, &c. I hope will prove satis- 
factory, and enable you to make your report. As 
the two gentlemen who were present on the 26th 
instant, when the harrow was in operation, were 
of opinion that the implement required much 
power, I must beg leave to remark that I was 
harrowing ground six inches deep, which had on- 
ly been ploughed to the depth of four inches, and 
in addition to which, the shaft horse received but 
little aid from the leader. I am willing to admit 
that my mode of harrowing requires more power 
than the common harrow,and J think my harrow is 
richly deserving of more power, as it does the 
work far, very far, superior to the implement 
heretofore uséd for that purpose. As regards the 
common harrow, I consider it a very rough, inef- 
ficient affair, which merely scratches two or three 
inches of the surface of the earth, covering the 
clods, but not breaking them ; this has been fully 

roved, by passing my harrow over after it. I am 
Rally persuaded that with three horses and one 








hand, I can do more work than six of the old- 
fashioned harrows, and in better style. 
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I make'these remarks, not by: way of boas 
but from a conviction that the common} 
cannot, from the nature of its movement, ¢ 
pete withemine. | {2 

Very respectfully, fe 

Your ob’t serv’t, ve} 

° James D. Woopsing.. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 27, 1834. af 








{From the Maine Farmer.]} 


Use or Lime 1n AGRICULTURE. , 
The calculation made in this number ‘Of the 
Farmer respecting the use and cost of Lime ag ‘§ ¢ 
a manure, should geceive a careful perusal. ff 
will be seen that the expense of liming land is not 
se great as many suppose—especially when we 
take into consideration its durability. There js 
scarcely any soil on which lime may not be put 
with advantage, except where it is already.con- * 
tained abundantly in it. : ee: . 
Without at present entering into a distission 
of the why, the when and the therefore, in#e- 
gard to the application of lime, we will now 
give the substance of a letter published in the 
Farmer’s Register (in Virginia,) respecting the 
use of lime in Pennsylvania. It is well known 
that the use of this article in that State has been * 
of immense service to their farmers, and not only 
in that State but in others also, where it has been 
freely used. 
The writer states among other things that he 
purchased thirty acres of land, for which he gave 
$14 per acre. Twenty of these acres had been 
cleared for some time and had been used as a 
common for some years, indeed it was not thought 
worth purchasing 150 rails to enclose it, which 
number with what fence there was on it, made a 
good and sufficient fence for it. He then had 
five acres ploughed and planted to corn. It be- 
ing a mile anda half from his farm no manure \” 
was carted upon it. It did not yield him five — ° 
bushels of good corn to theacre. He then sowed 
the same five acres to oats and clover seed, but 
it did not pay him half the labor bestowed upon 
it. Notliking this state of things he set about 
renovating the land in order to make it more 
profitable. He accordingly put onE THOUSAND 
bushels of lime upon his twenty acres, or fifty 
bushels to the acre—suffering it to lie upon the» 
surface for four years. He ought to have plough- 
ed it‘in, but he did not. There it lay for years; 
and he occasionally turned in sheep and calves. 
The fifth year he put on oNE THOUSAND bush- 
els more, also upon the surface without plough- 
ing. He had now you perceive put on one 
hundred bushels per acre. In the seventh year 
—a farmer who lived near wanted to take it on 
shares. It was aéBordingly put outto him, he giv- 
ing one half of the crop for ‘the use of it. 
yielded THIRTY THREE bushels of good corn t@ 
the acre. Next year it was laid down with oats, 
clover and timothyor herd grass. It produced t i 
Forty bushel of oats. It was then pastured four, 
or five summers, and at the end of that time # 
THOUSAND bushels more of lime were put “Upé 
the twenty acres, which will make 150 bushels to 
the acre. He then cultivated it himself and ob-— 
tained Forty FIVE bushels of corn per acre. He 
again laid it down to oats and clover, and at: the 


Sopris re eOKie: 








end of four years more he put on one thousand — 
«7 
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posh js 4nore. . This «made two hundred bushel 
- offime that each bo 


‘tons of plaster an : i ; 
tured there. Theseost of the improvement he | raised upon one square acr@of land with less than | lo 

the true object of this exhibition, by f 
particular description of the matmer, injwhigh 1 
manufactufed. His letter, though@longy i 
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reveived within about 
14 years, and all the crops had been cafried from | bles. 
it and nothing put on but the lime and»about two, 
d what the cattlé‘dropfed when | fully 


his lime and plaster was 


here. 
First cost peracre 
200 bush. lime per acre at 16 1-2 cts. 


2.tons of plaster, $10, - 





interest on the whole cost per acre. So you see 


inightthave affo a some val ‘ “4e = Ratio for u 
h ‘sub ject of growing this mos ‘uSeful of vegeta- 


From the frequent experiments I have made, I} the ‘ mee ab 
believe that 1000 bushels of potatoes may be | lain, of Westboro’.* Phe butter from this dairy 


by which you will see that) half the expense,1t usually-costs on four acres in 
not cheaper thére than | the common manner of cultivating them. I would 
P most cheerfully communicate the tanner J have 
14,00 | adopted, in planting, hoei 
$3,00 | years’ experience, aided 
20,00 | tion received from others, but presume, like many 
° useful hints daily published in our public journals, 
$67,00 | it would be reluctaptly read, and_ readily disre 


This land he asserts has yielded him 6 per cent. | garded and forgotten. 
Vergennes, Dec. 24th, 1834. 


Dh 












A. W. BARNUM. 





that it is money well invested, besides the plea- 


sure and satisfaction of raising a field which THE BREEDER &M ANAGER. 














atbest could yield but 5 bushels of corn per acre, 
to the producing 55 bushels. If he *who raises | ” 
twoublades of grass where but one grew before, is 


justly considered a public benefactor, how much New-England. 
more entitled to that high honor is he who makes | promoting Agriculture, offered 6 premiums among 


other things, for the best butter, in stated quan- 
tities. ‘The New England Farmer contains the 
report of the Committee “on butter and cheese,” 

The following is the result of some experi-| offered for premium, on the 3d of December, 
ments 1 made during the present season in groOW-| 14, in which we find the following observa- 


forty grow instead of one? 
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[From the Vergennes Gazette.] 
POTATOES. 


ing Potatoes. 
Presuming the produce would be such as to} #0ns:— 


ke too much of the marvellous for general 


person 
ing of the potatoes and the measuring of them in | for premium.” 


the most liberal manner, giving $8 quarts to the 


ferent geces : 
No. 1, at the rate of 1861 bush. 8 quarts. 
No.2, do. do. $419 do. 
No.3, do. do. 2041 do. 28 do. 
No.4, do. do. 1654 do. 16 do. 
No.5, do. do. 2253 do. 


ing was performed by Benj. B. Allen, A. M. and 
Mr. Sidney Dunton, Mathematicians. 


respective numbers) produced. 
Bens. B. ALLEN. 

Vergennes, Nov. 23, 1834. 
Owing to the-early drought, my first planting, | of Barnet Vt. 


(late in April) proved a failure, producing less than decided between this lotand one offered by Luther 
In digging some early in July, for Chamberlain, both of which were very prime. 
family use, I found they had not only ripened pre-| They based their final decision on the fact that Mr. 
maturely, but, had put forth shoots, a second Bachop’s butter was equal, at least, to Mr. Cham- 
In August I‘discovered upon these | berlain’s, and, from the manner it was put down, 
sprouts (which had then risen to the height of| appeared more likely to keep.—His dairy is sup- 
“from 6 to'8 inches above the surface, assuming 
the top and appearance of a regular planted Pota-| manner, on grass in summer, and hay and grain 
to,) small potatoes from the size of a pea to that| in winter,—the. milk kept in tin pans, and churn- 
of an ounce ball. 1 regret exceedingly I had not| ed every morning if the weather is warm,—the| fot know.as | ever saw it trigd.... 
permitted a drill to have remained until the usual | butter-milk is removed by frequent washings in 
time of gathering in the fall; the experiment! water, and four pounds salt and one pound sugar, thoroughly cleansed, enggiula ra? prink 


growth. 





“The quantity of butter and cheese exhibited, 
belief, and some small risks having been taken on though not greater than on former years, by its 
the result, to place it beyond the reach of doubt | qualities convinced the committee that the pre- 
or contradiction, it was agreed to appoint Samuel | miums offered by the society had directed the at- 
Willson, Esq. one of the Common Council of the | tention of the farmers to the making and curing it, 
city, and Mr. R. Stowell, measurer, to superintend | and in that way had secyged the benefit expected. 
ally the measuring of the ground, the dig-| There were twenty-seven lots of butter exhibited 


6 Tubs, Wm. Bachop, Barnet, Vt. 
bushel. The following wasthe result of the dif-| the Committee considered very prime and justly 
entitled to the first premium of $100. Premium 
awarded accordingly ——Mr. Bachop had a large 
lot in the hall in addition to that offered for pre- 
mium, which the Committee did not examine. 

6 Tubs, Luther Chamberlain, Westboro’, Mass 
3 do. pr.acre| Very prime and considered by the Committee to 
Average of the whole number of pieces, 1843 | be entitled to the second premium of $50. Pre 


bushels 5, 133-161 quarts to theacre. The cast-| mium awarded accordingly. 
8 Tubs, Luther Chamberlain, Westboro,’ Mass. 


Very prime.—This lot the Committee considered 


This may certify that the above is a correct es-| well worthy a premium, but having given one, 
timateof the rate per acre of which the several | they deemed it contrary to the true intent and 
lots of A. W. Barnum, (above described by their| meaning of the Society to award two premiums 
to the same Dairy. 

The Committee, after a careful examination, 
awarded the first premium to Mr. William Bachop, 


plied from twenty-one cows, kept in the usual 


This lot 


It was with some difficulty they 


, &c., the result of 25 | sting, a coming from 


the valuable informa-| Committee think they need not apologise 
serting it entire. Pig 


manng-in which he makes butter, 
ample for others to follow.” That ng Pt 
best course in its manufacture they 

little doubt, and they feel certain in 
as he does to quality rather, than to ity; he 
A mint To DainyMeNn.—How they do things in seoures.at once both-nepaie geen ern. 


. stronger proof can be given of. this 
The Massachusettsigociety for| that Mis butter which took 











he segond prémium of $50: 












ong been celebrated. Mr... 2ms*to-ent tint ‘ 
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The Comnnittee haveinsertéd Mr. 
etter at length, as a valuable : 
as.an.ex- 
haye but 


B 


sold at auction fora higher price t 
the Committee awarded the first, whic 
be accountéd for by the factiithat' 
certain that in taking Mr. C.’s butter they 
a first-rate article, as he sufféred none that was.i 
ferior to come from his dairy.” ay 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LETTER: ©) 2), | 
To the Committee on Butter and Chéese of the © 
Mass. Society for promoting Agriculiur 
My cows subsist éntirely on grass in Suimgmne 
salt them three times per week. A little 
fore I turn them out to grass in the Sprir 
one quart of cob meal to each per day, % 
my rowen to them when I first put themug t 
in Autumn;—think my rowen worth: 
season than inthe Spring. wr 
Respecting the treatment of Milk andi 
My milk is set in my cellar @t a litle. 
from the cellar bottom. The cream. 
separated from the milk when sweet @ 
be kept cool. 1 have a cellar 10 feetgsqu 
9 feet deép in my cellar, where I putwie®. i 
weather, and there I] can make my crea 
temperature. I havea stove in my uj 
so that in cold weather my creamis 
temperature. I churn in Summer th 
week. The butter is taken from 
free from buttermilk as posSible, then 
with the haad and salted. ‘There caniiiene ladle 
supply the place of the hand. Thé “bn 
stands an hour or an hour‘and a halfyewhen/ ake 
butter is worked until the buttermilk. iss 
expressed ; then it is ready to lump. Respectir 
salt, | always send for the best quality’ 
salt, I do not know the name of it. «» ( 
that proves not to berof the bes} quality, 
for other purposes, and send n forthe West 
kind; for I think it a very essential thing tohave ~*~ 
the salt fine, white and of gogd flavor. Thesbut® 
ter should be salted seating to the taste ofthose 
who are to use it. ‘There-are a variety of jastes = 
respecting the quantity of salt. I use nogother ,« 


substance in my butter but salt. I thi ays * 


tre a dangerous.atticle in¢heese, and sift 






it would have a bad effect.on butters 


sepving butter in Summer, the 






















were wanted for use; then 






the,-casks and put on a.lid. From my. 


ae jenee think white oak vessels the best for 
xs itthasapadiler: yet I wish for information from 
. committee, and other gentlemen Concerning 
thie thing Those wh buy our butter Gan best 
judge what'vessels are the best, and if the com- 
g mittee or the trustees of the Mass. Agricultural 
.. Society wi e the trouble to satisfy themselves" 
"Gs to whatiyessels are the best, and recommend’ 
them . to dairymen, it will bean advantage. 
» » + Hadi kno your exhibition soon enough I 
:° ' ) ve put up some in pots at the same time 
ee firkins, that you mighthave a chance 
% which is the better. 
—_ tlemen, I know you love good butter and 
. * 


to 

, y. your exertiong in offering those liberal 
eo have bestowed a good share 

of o I feel myself under obligation to 
rive all information thatI can to you. The 

‘dairy: get rich too fast; this is a great 

\ . Oe hy you do not have better butter. At 
ai ibis season of the yet the cream ought not to 
‘stand on the milk more than 12 hours in order to 
es butter, of course we do not get but one 


ee nalf of }e@-cream. There will rise another coat 
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im, which may he applied to other uses ex- 
utter. It isa practice in all the dairies 
Tam acquainted to get all the cream 
m; but I see their mistake. Put a quanti- 
fe second skimming of cream to that milk 
ich the first cream is taken, and it will 
bout as good cheese as four meal. cheese ; 
ihink by not trying to makegso much 
buta better quality and better quality of 
anilk chee#e, I saved enough the last 
t y my labor on my farm Youn 
cannot ct so nice butter at this season 
»as when we have fresh feed, yet you can see how 


: pet there is in my butter by that which 
Ino for exhibition according to the Nos. 

















beginging at the first. The butter in boxes was 
made by. and some of it of an ordinary quali- 
ty, as I cogfd not get at my best hay. 

The mafiagement of cows is also an essential 


requigite for making good butter, The cows 
must Kept so as to be clean for mjking, or the 
, butter cannot be nice. Cleanliness and prompt 
_ attention @® eVery thing are the indispensable re- 
isites for making good butter. 
}? Lutner CHAMBERLAIN. 
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a [From the New England Farmer.] 
i essenden.—I send you the following re- 
- Miierk Dpon’a subject of great interest to the far- 
4 mer. They are at your disposal to publish in the 
New England Farmer or not. 
== papery BUTTER LATE IN THE FALL. 

» *. Such is the general mode of living in this sec- 
* tion Of the country, that butter is an indispensable 





" article'in every family» nor will a small quantity 
‘+ §eanflice footh un proses to which it is ap- 
>. plied 4 Hence there is no pro- 
duc which so sure calculations 


and profitable market can be made. 


Sa ae 
rf to the — to make the most of, 





"Boniosit ‘the veBsel. should be ept pet | 
When! have kept bu the Summer, I 
have bua jwn jin White oak casks, and head 


lairy.” sBut there is a certain part of the year 
im which the process of making butter is so diffi- 
cultvand laborious thaf the complaint has acquired 
the authority of an axiom : “That it costs more 
than it comes to.” : 

I refer to the season of.the year when grass feed 
is failing or gone, the quantity, of milk diminished, 
and the cream is s@long in churning, that the but- 
ter, if it come at all, is worth little or nothing. It 
sometimes happengsthat much time and labor is 
entirely lost,—no butter can be obtained, and the 
cream is made worse. ~* 

Having thought much on the subiarts and ex- 
perienced all the uncertain rusylts of which others 
complain, I have been led to the conclusion, which 
experiments have confirmed, that there is a certain 
degree of heaty-could it be ascertained, to which 
the cream might be raised, which would insure a 
quick process in the formation and separation of 
the butter fromthe whey or milk, at the same 
time preserves the quality of the butter,and prevents 


Fie. 9 


that frothiifiess and softness which is the never fail-} 


ing result of long continued churning. 

To aseertain the degree of heat necessary to in- 
sure a short process, we heated the cream on the 
hearth to about 72 or 73 degrees,—this, with heat 
in the churn, which was scalded with boiling wa- 
ter, gave to the cream about 75 heat. In six or 
seven trials, during the months of November and 
December, the longest process in churning was 
twenty minutes, the shortest, ten. - The butter has 
been uniformly sweet and hard, and in nothing in- 
ferior to that made in October, except in colour. 
The last churning was on 30th December last. 
] attended to the whole process carefully. The 
cream, when first put into the churn, was 80.— 
I waited till the heat had fallen to 75, and im- 
mediately began the operation. The butter was 
formed and ready to take out of the churn in just 
ten minutes. By the way, I use, and have for 
several years, a rocking churn, and think it the 
best, all things taken into view, that has ever been 
in use in New England. 

I do not pretend to have made sufficient experi- 
ments to establish any general and uniformly op- 
erating principle, but the experiments I have made, 
and the results to which they have led, may serve 
as hints to others to try similar experiments, by 
which some general principle may be established 
to render the process of churning in the winter as 
short and certain as in summer. This is certainly 
a desideratum in geoponics, and worthy of the at- 
tention of the poor man who keeps but one cow, 
and the rich who keeps a dozen. It deeply inter- 
ests those who perform the operation of churning, 
as well as those who share in the benefits. Let 
every farmer purchase a thermometer,—he will 
save in one year enough in labor. and butter to 
pay for it, besides the gratification of having al- 
ways good butter, and a plenty of it, in the win- 
ter, provided he has the materials to make it of. 

W. ALLEN. 

North Andover, Jan. 1, 1834. 

N. B. Since writing the above, one of my neigh- 
bors, hearing of my successful experiments, called 
on me to borrow my thermometer to make a simi- 
lar experiment,—he informed me that their two 
lat trials to make butter, after churning twenty- 
four hours, had been unsuccessful. They accord- 





ingly prepared the cream as above directed, heat- 











ing to '75;—the butter cam@in five minute 
bard andgood for winter-butter..;7°8) °F 
Byt itor. The above is a valuable panes 
qr establishes’a fact ofmuch importance in hod 
eeping écqndifiy. We have frequently rechms’ ’ 
mended, and published uigeecommendations ; r 
others, to warm cream in cold weather vious, - 
to any Attempt to,convert it into butter. "But the 
temperature to which it should be raised, has not, 
so far as we know, been ascertained previous to 
the above-mentioned experiments of our highly ] 
esteemed friend and forrespondent. _ 
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[From the London Lancet.] “ 
: 
Lectures ON VETERINARY Loudon i ‘ 
* > 


Delivered in the Unwersity of London 
Youatt—Lecture XI. 

FARCY—IT IS INFLAMMATION AND ULCERATION 
OF THE ABSORBENTS—ONLY ANOTHER§S' 
OF GLANDERS—ITS TREATMENT—Loc 
CONSTITUTIONAL—CAUTION AS TO § 
CURES. : 
The Absorbents and their function.—I have ine 

due time to describe to you a set of of vessels 

are discharging a very important duty—the 

ents.—While by means of the arterial capillaries 

all the secretions are performed, and they are 
every-where employed in building up the frame, 
the absorbents are no less diligently at work in 
taking up and carrying away in their turn every 
portion and part of it. There is no surface, there 
is no assignable spot, on which thousands of their 
little mouths do not open. Here are some beauti- 
ful injected preparations of the absorbents of varie 

ous tissues and organs. a 
The Absorbents take up the matter of Glan- 

ders, and are’ inflamed by it.—In the discharge of 

their duty, they not only take up that which is 
worn out and useless and innocuous, but that 
which is poisonous and destructive. They open 

upon the surfaces of the glanderous chapcres— 4 

They absorb a portion of the virus whi€M is se- 

creted from these ulcers; and as it passes along — 

these little tubes, they suffer from its acrimonious «+ 
quality ; they are irritated, inflamed, thickened.— 

Hence the corded veins of the farrier, or, rather, the 

thickened abs6rbents following the course of the 

veins. See in these preparations how closely 

they do follow them, not only in their smaller * 

and superficial ramifications, but their deeper-seat- 

ed and larger branches. 

The neighbouring Absorhenis first affected — 
The absorbents in the neighborhood of the in- 
flamed and ulcerated surface are first affected. f 
have said in a former lecture, that the very chan- 
cres run in lines, indicating the path of the absorb- 
ents, and in fact being ulcerations of them. The 
effect is next perceived about the lips and face ©' 
and neck. ge 

The Valves of the Absorbents—The absorb- 
ents, as well as the veins, are under the influence ° I 
of the muscles ; the contents of these little vessels’ 7” 
are, partly, or principally, propelled by the action” 0 
of the muscles, and therefore the rnoccaml 
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which is detected in the veins becomes nece pie | 
here, that when these vessels are compressed by ” 
the muscles, the fluid shall pass in a right diret-).” 
tion, and not pursue a retrograde course. Valves, * 
loose duplicatures of the lining membrane) 
are placed, as you will see in these specimens, at” 
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pn datanagis bili flat.on the side of the] “Whe deeper-seated Absorbents affected.—But 
tessel, and perniit-the fluid to"pass in a direct 


idn 
a the chest, but belly out, and impede or 


its progress from the chest. WP y 

“ i botone Infla and Ulcerated.—Whe- 
Aker the virusetains its Sickly character as jt tra- 
yels along the absorbent, apd so becomes. entang- 
led about these membranous folds, or is, from thé 

ressure of the muscles on the vessel, detained for 
a while in contact with the valves, the principal 
inflammation takes place there;, There the parie- 
tes of the absofbent are most thickened; a me~ 
chanical obstruction seems to be formed, anc we 
feel and see many small hard knots, or buds— 


farcy buds,—and these are likewise at first in the 
neigh ood of the original disease. They are 
almést invariably seen about the lips and nose 


and neck. They are hard, of a scirrhous hardness, 

less tender, and generaliy with percepti- 
Pabout them. These little tumours, the 
ice of inflammation, pursue their usual 
course—they suppurate, they ulcerate, and the ul- 
cers have the same peculiar character as those on 
the membrane of the nose; they are rounded, 
with @m elevated edge and a pale surface ; they al- 
so are true chancres ; and they discharge a vjrus 
as infectious and dangerous as the matter of glan- 
ders. 

The Ulceration spreads.—These farcy buds 
and ulcers are sometimes few and small and sta- 
tionary. The virus seems soon to extend its force, 
or is diluted with other matter. At other «times 
they are numerous and spreading and painful ; 
this depends on the quality of the virus and the 
state of the constitution. ‘This continues fora 
while: the health of the animal is scarecly affect- 
ed ; the progress of the buds and the ulcers is rapid 
or slow, depending on various circumstances ; 
but the. course is always apparent,—in a direction 
towards the chest—the natural course of the ab- 
sorbents; and as the matter is detained at each 
valve (and there the principal inflammation takes 
place), yet the inflammation is still to be traced 
along the whole course of the absorbents, and be- 
tween each knot is the corded vessel. 

Other Absorbents at length involved.—At length 
the virus reaches the thoracic duct, and mingles 
with the circulating fluid, aud is conveyed with 
the blood to every part of the frame. It seems 
not to effect the lining membrane of the artery or 
the vein; they are not corded, nor do they ulcerate: 
but it is deposited with the other ingredients of 
the blood on every tissue and every portion of the 
frame. Deposited there it is harmless, so far as 
that tissue or part is concerned ; but on that tissue 
and part, absorbents open, and they take up and 
carry away this foreign body thus deposited.— 
The superficial lymphatics first go to work, and 
they are most susceptible to the empoisonment of 
the virus; they become corded and knotted at the 
valves, and they ulcerate, and we have there the 

cy bud,and the connecting corded absorbent. 

There are a certain set of these absorbents 
which seem most disposed to take up the poison, 
or are Most readily affected by it, and these are 
the distant superficial absorbents, and principally 
those of the inside of the thigh; and the cords ap- 
pear, and the ulcers break along the course of the 
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the action and the mischief are not long tonfinéd 


fto the superficial absorbents, the deeper-seated 


onesare soon implicated-—those which open on 
the cellular texture, or the deeper and mitiute 
structure of every paft. * < 

Different result of Inflammation’ in them— 
Here the inflammation of the lymphatic assumes 
another form. There are no #alves here, and con- 
sequently no knots; neither is the action confined 
to the larger branches or trunks, but the myriads 
of capillary absorbents which penetrate every part, 
become inflamed and thickened and enlarged, and 
they cease to discharge their function ; they neith- 
er take up the fluid exhaled on various surfaces, 
nor the interstitial deposit, which is the usual ac- 
companiment of inflammation in the neighbour- 
hood of the affected vessels,and so there is engorge- 
ment of ihe substance of various parts, swell- 
ings of the, head, about the chest, of thethinder 
legs ; sudden, painful, enormous ; distinguished by 
a heat and tenderness which do not accompany 
any other enlargement. Jt is not merely an ac- 
cumulation of fluid or interstitial deposit; it is a 
mass of minute, inflamed, absorbents, and there- 
fore hot and intensely painful. 

Complicated mischief—And now the super- 
ficial and the deeper-seated absorbents being in- 
volved, a strange aggravation of disease is soon 
observed; the ulcerations are more rapid and 
more extensive ; they involve not only the valve 
of the larger absorbent, but whole masses of 
minute absorbents. The virus is greater in quan- 
tity, more virulent, more corrosive. The ulcers 
run into sinuses about the hock, and under the 
flexors ; difficult to get at, and difficult to treat— 
There are discharges of fetid matter from most 
or all of them, and from the nose and from the 
mouth, attended with enlargement, threatening in- 
stant suffocation ; at other times the inside of the 
thigh, at others almost the whole frame, presents 
a mass of ulceration and putridity. 

Different in different Horses——The mode of 
attack varies considerably in different horses.— 
Sometimes the animal appears to be nearly or per- 
fectly sound, when, all at once, the farcy ulcers 
and farcy engorgements appear, and speedily run 
their course: but in the generality of cases there 
is some warning, from loss of appetite and condi- 
tion, and spirits and strength, and the gradual ap- 
pearance of the corded absorbent and the knotted 
valve about the face or the neck, and slight swell- 
ings of the limbs, giving far more pain than their 
external appearance would account for. 

Does Farcy exist without previous Glanders ? 
—We have been told that farcy exists without 
previous glanders. J am not disposed to deny, 
that something almost amounting to this may 
have occurred ; but they who tell us that it is,of 
such frequent occurrence forget, or are not aware 
of, the long-continued insidious stage of glanders; 
the time which may elapse, and often does elapse, 
before -the owner is aware, or the veterinary surs 
geon sure of it; how possible it is that minute ul- 
ceration may have for a considerable period exist- 
ed in some of the recesses of the nose, or that 
the slight discharge, undreaded and unrecognised, 
yet vitiated, poisoned, and capable of communicat~- 





principal veins of the thigh, because in company 
with them the absorbents are found. 
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ing the disease to others, may have been long ab- 
sorbed and carried through the frame, and affect- 
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On: thing is»undéniable, that farey 
or extensively prevail without bein 
by glanders; that in the majority 
farcy, glanders may be seen iPloo. 
it never destroys the ani 
ciating itself with glanders. 
The true theory of Farcy @nd: 
Farcy and glanders are in fact stages! 
disease. Glanders, when recognisable: 
tion, is farcy of the Schneide mem 
flammation of the absorbents of that tembrat 
and ulceration at the valves of those ab 
Carefully examine this splendid specim 
are hundreds of chancres on the sep 
where do you find them ?-Preci8e 
course of the venous, and consequehit 
trunk. If they deviate from this situa 
lines, following the course of the smaller 
It is a disease of the absorbents,—sit i 
now confined to the Schneiderian membrane! ae 
while so confined, continuing tobe designatedby >) 
the term glanders;—-when spreading to oth oe 
parts of the frame acknowledged to be t y. a : 
They are, I say, different stages of the samigus- "" ~ 
ease. If 1 were compelled to point out tiejpme- Si 
cise line of difference between them, I should 
that glanders was inflammation of the mer 
of the nose, producing an altered and poisdi 
secretion, capable of communicating the dist 
to other horses, and to the malignant influenée 
effects of which the lining membrane of. thé 
sorbents was peculiarly sensible; and that © her 
sufficent of thw vitiated secrétion had been teken 
up to produce inflammation and uléeration Of Wigs ~ 
absorbents, farcy was established. Glandershas” 
reference to the membrane of the nose, and fate eit 
to ulceration of the absorbent, produced by @ ¥jrus* 
discharge from that membrane. They mayoth ~~ 
be said to be local; but, under the secan@iferm; * 
so extensive a surface is diseased ‘that the consti- 
tution is speedily undermined. i 
Its progress is occasionally very capricio 
as slow or as rapid as we used to say glan 
was ; continuing in a few cases forwmonthsiand? 
years, the vigour of the horse remaining uni 
ed, and at other times runniag ‘on to its jer-" + 
mination with a rapidity perfectly astoni ‘ 
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Singular and most important Invention —Mr.~ 
Parker, of the state of New York, has disvovered ew 
a composition which will harden like a»stone, . eee 
yet may be worked in a state as easily as m — 
Exposure to the weather causes it topetrify = ae 3 
become actual stone, requiring a heavy blow with - a 
a hammer to break it. A specimen may be seen’ = = 

in Congress street, Gy. 

at 
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at Mr. Garfield’s shoe sto 
who is agent for Mr. Parkesti is city. Mr. P. 
f Canal as @ 


has recently completed a , 
specimen of that intended to bring water nean 
New York from the Croten r. it 1, 
cast in moulds in the form of fire | 

vestibules, &c, and is not dearer thang 
value is incalculable for., buildings, @ 
situate in wet or damp places. . It 

one of tiie most important inv 
The American Institute have a 

a gold medal— Troy Chronicle. 
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54 "ez m ie Horticu!tutgl Register] 
PORTANCE OF CULTIVATING GooD 
* ‘FRUIT. { 
rs, generally speaking, in this country, 
im’to be aware of the importance of 
hé best varieties of fruit. ‘They gene- 
mgider the article as a mere luxury, and, 

‘give but little attention to its culture. —® 
ough fruit is not indispensahle to the support 
lai existence, and life may bé sustained on 
s palatable and less wholesome, it is, 
ss, a very useful article,and one of the 
of Providence to the human being. 
ter in the Annales d’Horticulture observes 
of the best aliments, and the best ap- 
ed to the @ifferent ages of life, is that 
rilits afford. They present to man a light 
iment, of easy digestion, and produce a 

mirably adapted to the functions of the 

* * 


‘tan be eaten even to excess without inconven- 
leute. Such as grapes, cherries, and currants; 
kinds never occasion ill consequences if 
ley are eaten only to satisfy the demands of na- 
They are injurious when large quantities 
en into the stomach, already filled with oth- 
. There are certain stomachs, with which 
do not equally well agree, but still they are 
Ot injurious if taken with moderation. 
’ * * * * 
Thoroughly ripe fruit, eaten with bread, is 
aps the most,innocent of all aliments, and 
even insure health and strength. The author 
is article has made the experiment. He pass- 
‘a whole year without taking any other food 
than fruit, bread, and water, without his power or 
win been diminished in the least, not- 
w ing the great exercise which he con- 
tantly took. 
In traversing the territories of Germany, there 
ig.to be seen near each habitation, a vineyard or 
en of fruittrees. The villages are surround- 
with them, and there are but few families who 
* donot make use of fruits during the summer, and 
® é a certain quantity for winter. The sur- 
pliis-iijold in. the cities. ‘There are to be seen 

“u the Rhine, and other rivers in Germany, 

boats laden with dried apples, pears, and plums. 

These fruits are objects of considerable commer- 

cial importance. It is desirable that the depart- 

_mental horticultural societies should offer pre- 
= =. - “miums to encourage the proprietors of small es- 
7 tates to plant fruit trees of the best kinds. 

“As the belief is general that fruits produce 
diseases, and especially the dysentery, we think 
it our duty to aes, the following passage in 
relation to thi ect, which i® to be found in 

i upon their health, by Tissot. 





















y imbued :--it is that fruits ar 
i dysentery, and that they produce 
i ce it. ~ There is not, perhaps, a “more 
udice. 
Swit fruits, and those which regen im- 
r y ripened, in unfavorable seasonS may oc- 


Basion colies, and sometimes diarrha:as,—oftener 
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rnicions prejudice, with or 
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constipations and diseases of the nerves and skin, 
But nevér epidemic dysentery. 
kinds, especially in the summer, are the true pre= 
servatives against this malady. ‘The greatest in- 
jury they can do is in dissolving the humors, and 
particularly the “bile, 6f which they are the true 
solvents, atid occasion a diarrhea. But even this 
diarrheéa is a protection against the dysentery. It 
has not been obsefVed that this disease is more 
common during those seasons when fruits are 
very abundant. It is also believed that it is more 
rare and less severe than heretofore, and this can 
surely be attributed if it is true, but to the more 
numerous plantations of fruit trees, which have 
rendered fruit very common. 
“ Whenever dysentery has prevailed, I have 
eaten less animal food and more fruit, and have 
never had the slightest attack. Several physicians 
have adopted the same regimen. | 
“ | have seen eleven patients in the same house; 
nine were obedient to the directions given, and 
ate fruit; they recovered. The grand-mother, 
and a-child she was most partial to, died. She 
prescribed burnt wine, oil, powerful aromatics, 
and forbade the use of fruit; it died. She follow- 
ed the same course, and met the like fate. 

“This disease was destroying a Swiss regiment, 
which was stationed in a garrison, in the southern 
part of France. The captain purchased the grapes 
of several acres of vines. The sick soldiers were 
either carried to the vineyard, or were supplied 
with grapes from it, if they were too feeble to be 
removed. They ate nothing else ; not another 
died,—nor were any more attacked with the com- 
plaint after they commenced eating grapes. 

“A minister was attacked with the dysentery, 
and the medicines which were administered gave 
no relief; he saw by accident some red currants, 
and had a great desire to eat them ; he ate three 
pounds between seven o’clock in the morning 
and nine o’clock in the evening; he was better 
during the day, and entirely cured the next. 

“] could accumulate a great number of these 
facts, but the above are sufficient to convince the 
most incredulous. Far from prohibiting the use 
of fruits when the dysentery prevails, too many of 
them canuot be eaten. The discretion of the po- 
lice, instead of interdicting them, should cause 
the markets to be abundantly supplied with them. 
This is a truth, which intelligent persons no long- 
er doubt. Experience has demonstrated it, and 
it is founded in reason, since fruits remove all the 
causes of dysentery.” 

Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia observes that 
“apples, besides their aromatic qualities, are 
wholesome and laxative when fully ripe. In dis- 
eases of the breast, such as catarrhs, coughs, asth- 
mas, consumptions, &c. they are of considerable 
aprvice ; for these beneficial purposes, however, 
they ought not to be eaten raw, but either roasted, 
stewed, or boiled ; they also may be usefully em- 
ployed in decoctions, which, if drank plentifully, 
tend to abate febrile heat, as well as to relieve 
painful strictures, in pectoral complaints.” 

There are many uses for fruit, which do not 
appear to have become so general in this country 
as could be wished. In France, bread is made 
consisting of one-third of boiled apple-pulp, bak- 





ed with two-thirds flour, properly fermented with 
yeast for twelve hours. This bread is said to be 


very 
Ripe fruits of all | lig 


ht. © 

Apples and other good fruit ameliorate 
ahd the tené6fthe human system. “The 
says Mr. Knight the celebrated English h 
turist, “which relishes fruit, is seldom please 


fine, full of eyes, and extremely palatat leand ; 


es continually acting, ultimately produce exten. 
sive effects, the supplying the public with frnit at 
a cheap rate would have a tendency to operate 
favorably both on the physical and moral health 
of the people.” 

It has been ascertained that apples make an ex- * 
cellent food for swine, cattle, &c. Some assert 
that not only sweet apples, but sour are ° 
valuable for that purpose, especially, whem boiled 
and mixed with potatoes or other roots.” ¥ 

If, then, fruit has valuable uses, not inerely ag 
a luxury, but as an article both of food and:medi- 
cine, it must be of much importance to propa 
the best varieties. It is not more expengi 
raise the best than to cultivate those which are 
comparativély worthless. We are, therefore, much 
gratified in being able to place before our readers 
the following valuable article, by R. Manniifig, Esq. 
of Salem, Mass. 

Ir. FesseNDEN,—Sir, Inquiries having been 
made for a list of Fruits, adapted to the climate 
of New-England, the Fruit Committee of the: 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society offer to the 
public the following list of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and Peaches ; all of them good, and many of them 
excellent. They do not wish to be understood 
as saying that the list contains all the fruits worth 
cultivating, but they prefer to recommenda few 
sorts known by experience to be good, to a large 
number of doubtful names, whose merits have 
not been sufficiently tested. Additions will be 
made to the list after the close of the ensuj 
fruit season, which will be published in the New 
England Farmer. All of the fruits enumerated, 
have been exhibited at the meeting of the Hort. 
cultural Society; bearing trees of most of them 
are now growing in the gardens of the members 
of the Committee, and trees can be had at any of 
the Nursery Establishments in the vicinity. 

It may be proper to remark also, that the time 7 
of maturity, of the different varieties, is designated | 
in nearly all the nursery catalogues, a point of | 
much importance to be attended to, with a view ‘to | 
a regular succession of fruit,as well as the fact § 
that there are some kinds embraced in this list, 
which, although it would be very desirable for’ 
every fruit grower to possess a single tree, could, 
by no means, be recommended for extensive cul” 
tivation, whilst others may be cultivated to any | 
extent desired. These points, as well as the re 
lative degrees of excellence between good, betten/s) 
and best applicable to the different varieties, must 
be left to the taste of the cultivator, which, in the 
advanced state of knowledge upon the subject i 
is pesumed, almost every one has within his reach 
the means of determining correctly. 
APPLES. je G 

Red Astracan, 

Kilham Hill, 

William’s Favoritey- 


Early Harvest, 
Red Margaret, 
Bough, 











Summer Rose, Murphy, q 
Summer Queen, Hubbardston NV ' 
Summer Pearmain, Ortley, 


with strong fermented liquors ; and, a'feeble cay- * 1 
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orndean, 
Pennock’s Red Winter, 
Baldwin, 
Lady, Pomme d’ Api, 
Yellow Bellflower, 
Ribstone Pippin, 
Rhode-Island Greening, 


Porter’s Favorite, 
Eppes’s Sweet, ~ 
Benoni, 

American Red Juneating, 
Stump of Boxford, 
Lyscon, 

Jonathan, 

Wine, 

Yellow Ingestrie. 
Red Ingestrie. 


Roxbury Russett, 

PEARS. 
Little Musk, Buffum, 
Amire Johanet, Sechle, 
Madeline, Harvard, 
Epargne, (J argonelle,) Red Bergamot, (French,) 
Skinless, Chaumontelle, 
Julienne, Beurre Diel, 
Long Green, Beurre Knox, 
Rousélette de Rheims, Bleecker’s Meadow, 
Prince’s Sugar, Bartlett, 
Lowry’s Bergamot, Capiaumont, 
Moorfowl’s Egg, Cushing, 


Autumn Bergamot,(Eng)Dix, 


Washington, Angouleme, 

Fulton, Summer thorn, 

Heathcote, Andrews, 

Green Sylvanche, Dearborn Seedling, 

Johonnot, Surpasse Vergalieu, 

Napoleon, Naumkeag, 

Passe Colmar, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 

Raymond, Wilbur, 

Saint Ghislein, Cumberland, 

Urbaniste, Knight's Seedling, 

Wilkinson, Capshieaf, 

Colmar Souverain, Winter Orange, 

Bergomaster, L’Echasserie. 
PLUMS. 

Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, 


Washington, 

Prince’s Imperial Gage, 
Orleans, 

Smith’s Orleans, 


Bleecker’s Gage, 
Italian Damask, 
Peach, 

Semiana, (of Boston,) 


Bingham, Royale de Tours, 
Elfry, Pond’s Seedling. 
CHERRIES. 

May Duke, Late Duke, 
Black Tartarean, Downer’s Late Red, 
Black Heart, Black Eagle, 
White Biggareau, Belle de Choisy, 
Davenport, White Tartarean. 
Graffian, 

PEACHES, FREESTONES. 
Early Ann, Van Zandt’s Superb, 
Early Royal George, | Washington, 


Pte Early Red Rare- 


Coolidge’s Favorite, 
Morris’s White, 

Old Mixon, 

Gross Mignonne, 
Red Magdalen, 
Yellow Rareripe, 
Yellow Alberge, 
Malta, Belle de Paris, , 
Belle de Vitry, 
Nivette, 

President, 


George Fourth, 
_ White Blossom, (Snow,) 


" 

, 

<> 
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Yellow Red Rareripe, 
Teton de Venus, 
Heath, (Kenrick’s,) 
Well’s Seedling, 
Hoffman’s Favorite, 
Barrington, 
Clingstone, 
Kennedy’s Lemon, 
Old Newington, 
Williamson, 
Spanish, 

Hyslop’s, 

Heath, 

Congress. 
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NEW FRUI 

The desire has often been” exp ed and a call 
more or less imperative is often made, for a select 
list of fruits, a limited number, of the best possible 
kinds. It is evident, however, that, at this early 
day, such calls may be premature; inasmuch as no 
select list can consistently be offered, except of 


"| such kinds only as haye been proved in our coun- 


try. But as many of the new kinds of fruit of the 
highest character, have not as yet borne fruit in 
our country, and must ‘therefore be excluded, it 
must be obvious, that such lists will from time to 
time require a revision. 

Such a select list as we should be trily desir- 
ous of offering to the public as the very best pos- 
sible, cannot yet be formed, till all the new and 
finest ‘kinds, which this extraordinary age has 
produced, have been here put to trial. 

Effectual measures are now in train, which it is 
to be hoped may bring them all—a host in num- 
bers, in names, and in excellence. 

Last spring, and late in May, through the die- 
tinguished liberality and philanthropy of the cele- 
brated Professor Van Mons of Louvain, Mr. Man- 
ning and myself received over three hundred se- 
lect varieties of new Flemish Pears, of the first 
class for excellence, very many of which, had not 
yet been disseminated even in Europe. But al- 
though every exertion was used, we were yet en- 
abled to save, unitedly, not over one hundred 
kinds ; and, through the liberality of the London 
Horticultural Society, we also received over fifty 
new kinds of Pears, besides some other varieties, 
chiefly Flemish, and which have been proved, in 
their celebrated garden of Chiswick, to be of great 
excellence. ‘This number, and from this source, 
we have also been enabled to save. We look, 
however, for the renewals, and to complete our 
lists from both sources of all that is excellent.— 
All these will be put to immediate trial; and the 
results the public may in due time depend on 
knowing. 

During the last thirty years, more kinds of 
pears, of celebrated excellence have originated in 
Belgium, than all that ever existed before. This 
is principally to be ascribed to the distinguished 
zeal and successful experiments of Van Mons, and 
of Hardenpont, of Coloma, of Meuris, of Nelis, of 
Duquesne, of Dorlain, of Liart, and of others. 

Dr. Van Mons and the Abbe Duquesne are 
stated to have originated more than eight hundred 
fine kinds of pears, with experiments on eighty 
thousand, and on avast scale. Their practice 
seems to have been, in many respects, the reverse 
of all the popular theories of the day—the results 
unlike any thing of the kind before known. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Newton, Dec. 24, 1884. — 





Cure ror Weak Eyes.—Take a small lump 
of white copperas, say about the size of a pea; 
put it in a small phial, holding about two ounces 
of water; carry this in the pocket, and es 
ally taking out the cork, turn the phial upon 
finger’s end, and thus bathe the eyes. This will 
positively effect a real cure in a short time. 





Fine light ashes from coal grates answers well | i 
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APPLE TREES NG. ALT 
Tuosz wid have had any th D 
orchards, or who have paid ar 
ple trees, know very well that a 
not bear a full crop wel =! 
this is probably the exhaustion of - 
ing the bearing year. In those yea 
hangs very full indeed—all its 
forth to bring forth’ and ripen su 
and this expense of sap or other ma 
hausts the system that it requires a 'y se 
to bring up its energies. This may om 
be the true cause; at any rate the ff 
known; and many who have 
apples have regretted that they could nd 
this state of things in regard to particuli 
and havea crop every year. Mr. Dlg vy 
of Winthrop, well known as a sue 
chardist, informs us that he has auc cee 
changing this habit in a variety of Jun 
which he had in his orchard, which borewalter: 
nately. His mannerof doing it, is this: 
Having other trees which also bore als 
but not in the same year with the Junez 
was convinced that engrafting the two others, 
habits of one would counteract that of the.@ 
anda ‘nullification’? of them be produced, 
cordingly, on a bearing year of the Jur 
he took scions from them, sand engrafed 1 
into stocks which would that year be 
The result in the cases which he has tied jus 
fies the conclusion which he had drawn, at 
has Juneatings every year. - 
Whether it is necessary that the scion to, 
engrafted should be taken fiom its parent on 
fruitful year or not, we cannot say, or whe 
this systeM will be attended With similar t 
in all the trees which bear inthis way, or have 
barren and fruitful years, we are not ablé to'say. 
It is, however, a subject worth attendifi 
we should be happy to learn any facts from: 
who have had experience in these thi 
Maine Farmer. , 






























































M. Road, the director of a white lead mantfac- 
tory in France, has introduced the useof, sul- . ; 
phurated lemonade among his workmeliee” . 
lead colic has in consequence disappea' a 
his establishment. The lemonade is used both $28 
as a beverage and as a lotion. . = 

One of the eastern papers states that during 
late severely cold weather, chickens ‘were 
to death on their roosts. 
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PER. FROM TO en Ys eecerecoees ~ 9 
I DB) 50 I INGS,ceccessreveseeee “ — « a 
rebel +4 5.75 Butter, printed, in lbs. & half Ibs.|  « 25 31 
Pm 3 00} 400 Ol], cecccececccecccccces| 66 15 95 
bushe!. 63 64 Ciper, tees “or ibe Ooo barrel. —— on 
yp Caxvss, three to six weeks old.--+| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
12 174 Cows, new milch peecesesceceees| & 117 00 30 00 
7a) 14 16 Dry, «eee Pree gnenesqened “ 6 00 10 00 
MEedécécccocsp’ 08 16] 194 | CO8N’ Meat, for'family use,....---/100Ibs.| 1 50 | —— 
pW vereescecere nd. 35 31 Omer Rye, ee eeeeeeeeseserese “ce 1 50 iene 
Bee eccscccccceces Beshel. 1 62| 1 75 EGGS,.+++eeceereeeeees +++| dozen. 19 29 
- h p wheat family,.- barrel.| 6.00] 6 50 Fisu, Shad, salted, ecccccoccecsees| parrel.| 5 75 | 6 00 
Do. do. baker’s......| 5 50| 6 00 Herrings, salted, No. Dyecoveel 86 1 495 | —— 
5. .. do. Superfine,.... ss 4 75]. 5 00 Mackerel, No. 1, 2 & 3,+++- 66 5 12| 7 00 
Howard street,.....) « | 462) 4 75 Cod; salted,..-+++++++++++++| cwt. | 2 50| 3 00 
wagon price,,  « rt LamS, alive, ......sececcesceeeees| each.| 1 25 | 2 00 
rs ls, extra,....++ ona “ 4 87 5 00 Slaughtered,..+++++eeeseee quart’r 81 50 
VV as “See “ 4 10 ouani DM, bc cceccnsanedeenidencessaws pound. 8 9 
cdetietnsdel @ | | ONIONS. 0. ogee eee e ee ceeeees bushel.| 62 15 
De cacéhakcicedsi pee Geer oe ~~ gadbessqgecessecs 2 25 
red Clover, ....+-+++\bushel. 5 50 ucks, seeceee 2 50 
y(herds of the north)|  « I : -- 3 50 Porarozs, Irish,...ccccccccdeccees 62 
gt eree.ceesececssece “ 3 ou oni Tre weet,... serecececece ae —— 
bd dow Oat,..-seses0- “ 2 00 2 50 URNIPS,coscccsesscovesevesesecs ” 37 50 
is, Orred top,.........-|  « | 1 95] ——| VEAL» forequarters,...+...++++++-\pound.| $4) 4 
ECO He Ree ereerereeeeees ton. 16 00 — Hind do. eS eCoceosoooorce - 64 am 
, dew rotted,..++++. pound. 6 4 
water rotted,.-...| & 4 8 
jececcccccccccess|100lb. | 5 00) —— ADVERTISEMENTS 
UL gr eeevesesves “ 5 50 os 
P Rnabweencst S| Mn GOOSEBERRY TREES. 
ll Meteheneidensccseed os ol antes ie subscribers have just received fron: England, in 
S fine order, 500 Gooseberry, of two and three years 



















POC eee eee eeeeseeeeeees bushel. 80 33 

EED, Domestic,........| 

Se crererococcccccadpesccsone sc 80 33 

OVO, ecocccccccccccecesesibushel., ——| —-— 
Tt; 


CYC, ceccccccccevcces 
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¥ gree eeeerseresevesesere te 100 = 
Prasrer Panis, in the stone,.....-| ton. | $00} —— 
Ground, ..-...+++| barrel.| 137) —— 

Parma Cunista Bean,..........-\bushel.| 1 50| 1 56 
|pound. 3 4 
bushel. 62 65 
; CO, crop, commogn,....++++++|100 lbs} 4 25) 5 00 
ed . “* brown and red,....| 5 00} 7 00 
vA fine r@d,..........| “ | 700] 9 00 
wrappery, suitable| “ 
for segars,..++++|  ¢ 6 00} 12 00 
yellow and red,...| “ 8 00) 12 00 
yellow, .cccccsecee| & 9 00) 12 00 

¢ “fine yellow,.......) ‘ | 12 00] 16 00 

oe Seconds, as in quality,..|  “ 4 00) 5 00 

. _“ ground leaf,...|  “ 5 00} 9 00 
WintiMle, cccccccesccccce|  & 5 00} 10 00 
Rappahannock,.........|  “ —/ -— 

Kentucky, ......sss0005| 6 00| 9 00 
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Warsz, White, ................... bushel.| 1 05) 1 10 
FI s2dee. seccccccccooeel | 100) —— 
Waisiy, stpf. in bbis.........+.|gallon.| 284) 293 
FM Bde. 00. ceecee. “ oe 


a . ‘¢ wagon price,.....|  * 244, 25 


Waeow Freicnrs, to Pittsburgh,.|/100 lbs} —-| 1 50 

To Wheeling,.| “ —)| 1%5 
washed. unwash 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|50 to 60,24 to26 
x ae “ 144 522 24 


























4 Three fourths Merino,...... “ 137 4422 24 

a" One half dOseceseree.| “ |83 37/22 24 

: mmon & one fourth Meri.| ‘* {30 3$3\20 £2 

sp 3 bs Ned,.+++ +++ sigs eeeerees “ 31 $3|22 24 
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. A-FINE BULL. 

EF a Bull, ten months old, sired-by the 

Apollo, (of the Gloster Stock) 


out ofa very fine cow of seven-eighths Durham S. H. 
co tly fifteen-six teenths Durham S. H., is 
y n if immediate application be made; he 
splendid ealf, and wili be sold for $100 cash. 
; I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
American Farmer Establishment. 


growth, raised with single stem, consisting of twenty of 
the best and largest varieties of the usual assorted colors, 
regularly named, and as they were obtained from a very 
respectable nursery, immediately in the neighborhood, 
where the largest and best Gooseberries are raised, we 
have no doubt of their being a very superior parcel; price 
per tree 314 cents, or $3 per dozen. Also, by the same 
vessel, 500 each-European Lime or Linden and Larch 
Trees, 3 to 4 feet high, ail which are planted in our Nur- 
sery, where we have a large stock of Nursery articles, of 
which we name the following: Of the Ornamental Trees, 
Chinese Ailoanihus, or Tree of Heaven, Silver leaved Ma- 
ple, Sugar Tree, and the European Linden or Lime Trees, 
all from 8 to 12 feet high, well suited for planting in 
steets, &c. Of Shrubs, we have the Europran and India 
Roses Current, Gooseberry and Strawberry, of all the 
best varieties; also Apple, Pear, Plumb, Peach, Apricot, 
Nectarine, Quince, English Walnut, and the deservedly 
celebrated Catawba, and other Grape plants of two years 
old, by the hundred, dozen or single plant, and as we cul- 
tivate the largest proportion of the Catawba, we can dis- 
pose of cuttings of that kind low, by the thousand, provi- 
ded orders are received by trimming time. Thorn Quick 
Pyrocanthea and Honey Locust, for hedges: Asparagus, 
Hop and tart Rhubarb roots, Flowering Vines, and an ex- 
tensive assortment of superb double Dahlias. For prices 
and other useful particulars, see our Catalogue, to be had 
gratis at the Nursery, or at the Store, Light street, near 
Pratt street, Baltimore, where orders will be promptly and 
carefully attended to. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
Feb. 3, 1835. 


SUPERIOR CATTLE FOR SALE, 
F the Devon, and Devon & Short Horn blood, at Brook- 
land Wood Farm, the residence of Richard Caton, 
ten miles from Baltimore, on the Susquehanna Rail Road, 
and on the Falls Turnpike Road, consisting of 
Devon Bulls, Heifers and Calves, of all ages of each 
denomination, from 8 months to 4 years—price, forty to 
one hundred dollars each, according to age and quality. 
Devon and Durham Bulls, the offspring of Devon Cows, 
by the Short Horn Durham Bull Tecumseh. It is sup- 
posed by those persons in England who have dairies of 
this species, that they will be found superior to all others, 
uniting the beauty of form, hardiness of constitution, pro- 
pensity to fatten, and richness of milk appertaining to the 
Devon blood, and product of milk of the Durham—price, 
forty to one hundred dollars. Apply to 








Feb. 3, 1835. THOMAS BEVAN, Manager. 





BENE SEED. 
UST RECEIVED at this Establishment, and 
_by the.pound or in 124 cent papers, a small 

of the seed of this most valuable plant. It ig very @ 

cious in the Bowel Complaints of children, and 
cult to be administered. The seed should be plan 

April, in hills like beans, and the leaves will be in 

tion in June. Two or three beans being put into a 

bler of spring water, for 10 or 15 minutes, convert it ints 

a — which being tasteless, children readily drink 

eb. 3. i 


im. OOP sarsnae 3 bay egy <aterseng 
very low the followlng Fruit T; i 

part of an invoice missent. There are 59 trent 

rw - perfectly good order, and they will be sold for $10 


APPLES. 
2 Monstrous Pippin. 
2 Royal Pearmain. 
2 Long Island Russet. 
2 Winter Pearmain. | 
2 Carthouse. : 
2 Bellflower. 
2 Vandevere. 
2 Red sweet Vandevere. 
2 Michael Henry Pippin. 
1 Winesap. 
6 York Greening. 


7 Red Streak. 
PEACHES. 
1 Teton de Venus. 
4 Malcaton. 
1 Lehman’scling. 
2 Gough’s Cling. 
$ Oblong open Peach. 
1 Fine Cling. 
2 Early Etna. 
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CHERRIES. 
2 Oxheart , { 
2 York Duke , 
2 Tartarian 
2 Red heart 
2 Bleeding do 

QUINCES. 
1 Portugal. 
1 Orange. 

I. I. HITCHCOCK. 
Feb. 3. Amer. Farmer Establishment: 


AMERICAN FARMER ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 16 S. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 
OMPRISING a Stock and Experimental Farm; a 
Nursery and Seed and Flower Garden; a Store for 
the sale of Field and Garden Seeds and Agricultural Im- 
plements and Books; a general Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Agency; the Publication Office of the “Farmer & 
Gardener, and Live Stock Breeder & Manager,” and of 
“Hints to Farmers;”? and an Office of appiication for 
Farmers, Gardeners, Overseers, Managers, Xc. 
I. IRVINE HITCHCOCK, Proprietor. 
This establishment is now in full and successful opera- 
tion, nearly every department, especially that of seeds, 
being well supplied with articles of the most desirable 
quality. 
Orders by wholesale or retail will be promptly execut- 
ed on terms that cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to 
purchasers. 
As the limits of an ordinary advertisement preclude the — 
possibility of conveying an adequate idea of the variety 
and the value to the cultivator and dealer in seeds, of the 
contents of this establishment, a comprehensive and de- 
scriptive PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE has bees : 
printed and will be sent gratis to any gentleman who will | f 
transmit to the proprietor his address (post paid) for thet ; 
purpose. 4 
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GRAPE VINES. 

ERBEMONT'S Madeira, one, two, and three yess ; 

old, from 25 cents to 75 each. ‘a fF 
Isabella, twoand three years old, at 25 to 50 cts each. 

Catawba, one year old, 25 cts. each. i 

White Scuppernong, two years old, at 374 cents 

Sultana, one year old, at 50 cts. each. 

Woodson, two years old, at 374 cents each. 
Red Bland, one year old, at 25 cts. each. 

Are for sale at this establishment, and will be 





ed ta go any distance. No: 





